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‘THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ON DEFINING ‘‘GOOD”’ 


LTHOUGH in recent years considerable attention has been 

paid the question ‘‘Can ‘good’ be defined?,’’ the meaning of 
this question still is far from clear. In this paper I shall consider 
a particular objection to defining ‘‘good,’’ one which rests on an 
inadequate view of the problem of defining ‘‘good.’’ I hope to 
dispose of the objection, and, even more, to clarify one side of this 
problem. 

The objection to which I refer, handed down by Professor 
Moore and repeated many times, has lately been restated by Mr. 
Prior. It has also been obliquely considered in discussions of the 
so-called ‘‘paradox of analysis.’’ It is as follows: Those who 
define ‘‘good’’ normally claim to be making a significant assertion. 
On the other hand they say that some X—pleasure, for example— 
is what good is by the very meaning of the terms. But as Mr. 
Prior puts it, if pleasantness ‘‘is what ‘goodness’ means, then the 
fact that only pleasure is good . . . is hardly worth shouting from 
the house-tops, since nobody in his senses ever denied that what is 
pleasant, and only what is pleasant, is pleasant... .’’* In say- 
ing that their definitions are significant, and yet true by the very 
meaning of the terms, naturalists are trying to eat their cake and 
have it too. 

But Mr. Prior contends that so far the objection is not fatal 
to naturalism. It will be fatal if the naturalist’s definition is 
really significant; for it follows from this that goodness and its 
presumed natural equivalent are not identical. Professor Moore 
argued against naturalism in just this way. The naturalist, how- 
ever, may insist that his definition is not significant; he may say 
that it is purely verbal, since ‘‘ ‘goodness’ has no meaning apart 
from pleasantness.’’ He may even shout his tautology from the 
house-tops in order to free us from transcendental notions of good. 
But if the naturalist takes this alternative, the only one consistent 
with naturalism, Mr. Prior thinks he should be willing to deny 
‘*that there is such a study as Ethics—he should be prepared, for 
the sake of clarity, and to further the mental ‘liberation’ in which 


1A. N. Prior, Logic and the Basis of Ethics, Oxford, p. 7. 
457 
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he is primarily interested, to call his inquiry into the sources of 
pleasure, not Ethics, but some such name as ‘Hedonics’... .’’? 
This is the challenge: how can the naturalist significantly claim to 
be clarifying the problems of ethics, and offer evidence that ‘‘X 
is goodness,’’ if this statement is a logical truism? 


I 


Sometimes we hear it said that a theorist is doing ethics (and/ 
or value theory) if his primary concern is with the real property, 
goodness. Let us bear in mind, however, that if the ethical theorist 
talks about a real property at all, this is one to which men have long 
referred. Not even the intuitionist claims to have discovered some- 
thing entirely new; if he thought he had, he wouldn’t dream of 
calling it ‘‘goodness’’ but would give it a new name. I assume 
that what the intuitionist is really saying is that when men have 
used value terms, either they have talked mistakenly as if the only 
goodness in their experience is identical with some ‘‘other’’ prop- 
erty,—or else they have seen that there is a unique, unanalyzable 
property to which the more significant value terms refer. Natural- 
ists, or definists, to use Professor Frankena’s more accurate term,’ 
of course take a different view; but if they claim to speak of good- 
ness, they too must refer to present and past usage of value terms. 

If I am correct, intuitionists and naturalists are not called 
ethical theorists because they talk about some disputed real entity, 
or at least not primarily for this reason. Rather, they are so 
called because they claim to give an explanation of that with which 
men have been concerned when they have used value terms. To 
prove their case in the former respect, to prove that the entity to 
which they refer is goodness, they must also prove their case in the 
latter respect,—they must show that our value expressions, when 
meaningful, refer directly or indirectly to this entity. This re- 
quirement is essential if they are to justify the appropriation of 
our term ‘‘good’’ to their real entity. A perception of conven- 
tional opinion and usage is the starting point for any ethical 
theory. It is to be shared not only by intuitionists and naturalists, 
who think that clarity will be introduced by referring to some real 
entity (-ies), but also by emotivists and others who regard the 
reference to entities as the main cause of confusion. At the present 
time we are apt to describe this task of the moral philosopher as 
consisting in the logical analysis of common value terms. But the 


2 Pp. 9-10. 


8 Frankena, ‘‘The Naturalistic Fallacy,’’? Mind, Vol. 48 (1939); reprinted 
in Sellars and Hospers, Readings in Ethical Theory, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
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same general point has the weight of tradition behind it—only 
formerly it was expressed by saying that we must proceed from 
opinion to knowledge, or (where there was greater confidence in 
popular opinion) that we must make the ‘‘transition from the 
common rational knowledge of morality to the philosophical.”’ 

As Professor Field so aptly put it, the moral philosopher re- 
quires something analogous to a ‘‘good nose for facts in the natural 
scientist.’’* He needs to be sensitive to the moral experience of 
men, both as they have engaged in this experience and as they 
have conceived it. And if he can go on to clarify these experiences 
and conceptions, he surely deserves the title not only of ‘‘intuition- 
ist’’ or ‘‘naturalist,’’ but also of ‘‘moral philosopher.’’ 

Mr. Prior’s request that naturalists give up the term ‘‘ethics’’ 
is not, however, entirely without point. Only his point is mis- 
directed; it has force not against naturalists as such, but against 
any self-styled moral philosopher who disregards moral opinion. 
Intuitionists and emotivists can turn their inquiries into ‘‘intui- 
tionistics’’ and ‘‘linguistics’’ as quickly as a naturalist can turn 
his into ‘‘naturalistics.’’ Of course, if the naturalist does not 
succeed in clarifying our use of value terms, Mr. Prior’s request 
would be warranted. But its warrant would not derive, as Mr. 
Prior suggests it would, from the logic of the naturalist’s position. 
Following Professor Frankena, Mr. Prior himself argues that an 
ethical theory cannot be proven or disproven by logic alone. All of 
which inevitably casts doubt on the statement that the naturalist’s 
definition is an empty tautology. But if goodness is identical with 
X, is not the assertion ‘‘goodness is X’’ tautologous? 

One suggestion put forward at a time like this is as follows: 
The typical naturalist sets up what is in effect a ‘‘system of ethics.’’ 
He may say, for example, that ‘‘good,’’ by definition, is the desir- 
able (desirable in the sense of that for the sake of which men 
desire all that they desire), and may then go on to say: there is, 
as a matter of fact, such an ultimate object of desire, and it is 
pleasure; second, certain things are good because they afford 
pleasure directly ; third, other things, affording no gratification in 
themselves, are good because they are means to pleasure. (If this 
naturalist were struggling with words, he might even call the second 
class ‘‘parts’’ of pleasure to distinguish it from the third.) He 
might also say that there is such a thing as ‘‘conscience,’’ and it 
is good because more often than not it guides one to the chief good. 


4‘‘The Place of Definition in Ethies,’’ Proc. Arist. Soc., Vol. 32 (1931- 


32); reprinted in G. C. Field, Studies in Philosophy, Bristol, and in Sellars and 
Hospers, op. cit., p. 97. 
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And in a similar way he might give an explanation of common 
moral rules and virtues.® 

Now—so the suggestion goes—the statement ‘‘the good is the 
desirable’ is a tautology within this system and is not logically 
significant. But the system itself, when viewed as an interpreta- 
tion of common value terms, is quite significant. It distinguishes 
several senses of the term ‘‘good’’ corresponding to senses in 
common use, indicates indirectly the distinction between the valu- 
able and the actually valued, and gives an explanation of the 
goodness of conscience, virtue, and morality. 

If we do take this ‘‘line,’’ let us acknowledge that Mr. Prior 
has made an important point. For the term ‘‘good’’ within the 
system does not have the varied connotations of ordinary use; it is 
not the term in common use. Something can be said for abandon- 
ing the tautologous definition of ‘‘good’’ altogether, and for calling 
this system ‘‘hedonics’’ or by some more appropriate name. There 
would be less risk of confusion and false claims. 

In the end we must acknowledge that the naturalist’s definition, 
properly regarded, is not a tautology within a system at all, but is a 
significant statement. I now want to point out how this is so. 


II 


The naturalist takes goodness to be some property which in a 
vague and confused way is referred to in the common language of 
morals. And consequently, if we adopt his approach, we may re- 
gard the definition of goodness either as a description of this 
property, or as a clarification of the use of the term ‘‘goodness.”’ 
(Let us bear in mind that although ‘‘its having been referred to’’ 
may not be essential to goodness, it is nevertheless quite essential 
to our knowledge of goodness.) But strictly speaking we define 
terms, not things. We may express the definition: ‘‘ goodness, 
namely, what is signified by the term ‘goodness’, is identical with 
X’’; or, ‘‘the term ‘goodness’ has the same meaning as the term 
‘X’’’ (Professor Moore’s objection notwithstanding’); or ‘‘the 
term ‘goodness’ means X.’’ (A particular theory of meaning is 
not in question, although the meaning of this expression will be 
discussed below.) 

There is more ambiguity. The term ‘‘goodness’’ in its com- 


5 But cf. Aiken on Mill in ‘‘ Definitions, Factual Premises, and Ethical Con- 
clusions,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 61 (1952), pp. 331-348. 

6Cf. Pepper on nominal definition, ‘‘The Descriptive Definition,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. 43 (1946), pp. 29-36; also R. Robinson, Definition, Oxford 
University Press, pp. 76-79. 

7**A Reply to My Crities,’’ in P. A. Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of 
G. E. Moore, Northwestern University; cf. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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mon use, we say, identifies that which is being defined. But ‘‘ what 
this term signifies’? may be taken to mean pleasantness, or any 
other property more or less clearly signified in one use or another 
of the term ‘‘goodness.’’ On the other hand, it may be taken in 
the sense of ‘‘what the term vaguely and implicitly signifies’’ 
without this having been previously determined. The definist 
offers a definition of ‘‘what the term signifies’’ in the latter sense ; 
he finds conventional usage vague, incomplete, and confused. He 
thus neither defines particular referents of ‘‘goodness,’’ such as 
pleasantness; nor asserts, in the definition itself, significant non- 
defining statements about a ‘‘goodness’’ whose identity is already 
established; nor seeks, after the manner of a lexicographer, to 
describe conventional usage. Rather, on the assumption that the 
term in its common use has a signification or referent not gen- 
erally recognized, he attempts to point out this reference. In this 
sense the signification of the term is not yet fixed; his definition 
presumes to fix it. His statement ‘‘goodness is by definition X’’ 
is thus identical with the statement ‘‘the term ‘goodness’ signifies 
X,’’ where ‘‘goodness’”’ is the term in common use. The definition 
asserts that the term, even in virtue of its literal conventional 
reference, has another reference as well: this is its real meaning. 

The definition of course talks about goodness, not just the term 
‘‘goodness.’’ For to justify the definition one must show that the 
literal referents (for example, pleasantness, realization of aims, 
the obligatory, ete.) of the common term ‘‘goodness’’ are related 
in certain ways to X; moreover, if the definition is correct, X is 
goodness and it talks about XY. But the definition is also a state- 
ment about the term. If we bear in mind that terms have their 
semantical dimension, that they are not only marks or sounds but 
signs, this fact should not disturb us. The statement ‘‘the term 
‘goodness’ means X’’ does not merely say ‘‘these marks stand 
for X.”’ It rather says ‘‘these marks, which men have taken to 
stand for so many things, actually do, in a sense, stand for X.’’® 

It follows that the definition of ‘‘good’’ may be regarded as 
either analytic or synthetic. If we somehow ‘‘postulate’’ the 
meanings of the terms ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘X,’’ presumably we can 
determine analytically whether or not the meanings are the same.® 


8 The view that the definition is of a term may be thought to contradict 
that of Professor Moore, who explicitiy insists that a definition, in the sense 
of an ‘‘analysis,’’ is of a concept, not a verbal expression. Cf. Principia 
Ethica, pp. 6-8. This is doubtful, however, since Professor Moore seems 
always to regard a verbal expression as a mere series of marks or sounds, 
never really as a sign. 


9Cf. C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, Open Court, 
pp. 96-110. 
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In this sense the definition presents an analysis. But this way of 
looking at the matter obscures the fact that a long and painful 
empirical investigation is necessary to find out what these terms 
mean, and thus what meanings are to be postulated and analyzed. 
After all, we call a definition ‘‘false’’ not only if one has made a 
mistake in analysis, but also if he has, so to speak, analyzed the 
wrong thing. Moreover, the meaning of ‘‘good’’ is not given to 
the moral philosopher ; it is for him to find it out..° He may accept 
reports of others, but in important respects he himself should be 
the most qualified reporter. 

For this reason it is more proper to regard the definition not 
as an analysis of assumed or ‘‘postulated’’ meanings, but rather 
as an assertion that the terms in question, in a sense to be further 
discussed, have these meanings. The definition so interpreted is 
quite significant, and its significance reveals that an investigation 
into common and historical meanings of value terms is an essential 
task of moral philosophy. 

Look at the matter in the following way: If goodness is identi- 
cal with X by the very meaning of the terms, then if one says 
‘‘goodness is X’’ perhaps he is only saying ‘‘X is X¥.’’™ Mr. 
Prior seems to have the naturalist assume the first antecedent, for 
he interprets him as saying only ‘‘X is X.’’ But if I am correct, 
the naturalist, when he presents ‘‘goodness is X’’ as a definition, 


does not assume but says ‘‘goodness is identical with X by the 
very meaning of the terms,’’ which is a significant statement about 
these terms.’? If he did assume this and then went on to say 
‘‘goodness is X,’’ he would be guilty of begging the question— 
and in an outlandish way. This is a most peculiar way to interpret 
what naturalists have said. It is nevertheless the case that a 
naturalist will be guilty if he pretends, for example, that his 


10 Even if we take the meaning as given to him, what is it that has been 
given? Although to analyze the meaning of ‘‘goodness’’ we must postulate 
or presuppose that the term has a certain meaning, we should not regard it as 
a completely determinate entity, like a triangle. Cf. Max Black, ‘‘ Definition, 
Presupposition, and Assertion,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 61 (1952), pp. 
532-550; and Morton White, ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic,’’ in John 
Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom (Dial) and in Leonard Linsky, 
ed., Semantics and the Philosophy of Language (Univ. of Illinois Press). 

11 Cf. the formulations of Benson Mates, ‘‘Synonymity,’’ University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 25 (1950), also in Linsky, op. cit., 
p. 118; and Morton G. White, ‘‘ Analysis and Identity: A Rejoinder,’’ Mind, 
Vol. 54 (1945), p. 359, note 1; and Robinson, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 

12 Cf. Max Black, ‘‘The Paradox of Analysis,’’ Mind, Vol. 53 (1944), pp. 
265-267 ; and Morton G. White, ‘‘On the Chureh-Frege Solution of the Paradox 
of Analysis,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 9 (1948-9), 
pp. 305-308. 
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hedonies is ethics, without offering any justification of his defini- 
tion. And as a moral philosopher he will be equally guilty if he 
goes off to do hedonics on the assumption that there is no such 
thing as ethics. 


III 


I hope it is now clear that Professor Moore is liable to mislead 
when he says that a definition expressing one word’s meaning in 
other words is only of lexicographical interest. But if the moral 
philosopher’s definition is not just lexicographical, what is it? I 
want to try to answer this question from a point of view which 
is, broadly speaking, naturalistic. 

The naturalist is first confronted with the common uses of value 
terms, or with moral opinion. His initial task is to sort out these 
uses in order to locate the ambiguities and contradictions. This 
having been done, he will put to one side that family of uses ac- 
cording to which goodness is a property known a priori—whether 
it be by a conscience, a moral sense, or reason. The naturalist 
does not say there is nothing in these views. But he is committed 
to the position that conscience, reason, ete., are not ultimate 
eriteria of value or morality. Next, he will put to one side purely 
descriptive uses—for example, that which says that something is 
now being approved. But he must exercise care, for what it means 
to be ‘‘normative’’ is in question. Moreover, certain descriptive 
uses may be related to the normative and may help delineate it. 
This leaves several families of uses or meaning, all presumably with 
some normative reference. 

The definist’s problem, as I see it, is to relate these families 
of meaning. Take the telic theory mentioned above: ** goodness 
is defined as the last end of desire, and such notions of goodness 
as ‘‘maximum pleasantness,’’ ‘‘what conscience approves,’’ ‘‘ what 
is according to nature,’’ ‘‘realization of self,’’ etc., are all included 


18 We may see the same point as follows: Consider the statement ‘‘good- 
ness is identical with X by the very meaning of the terms.’’ Notice, in the 
language of Professor Quine (‘‘ Notes on Existence and Necessity,’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. 40 (1943), and in Linsky, op. cit., pp. 77 ff.), that the terms ‘‘ good- 
ness’’ and ‘‘X’’ in this statement are not used ‘‘ purely designatively.’’ This 
suggests by one formulation that the statement ‘‘ goodness is identical with 
X by the very meaning of the terms’’ can be rephrased as: ‘‘the statement 
‘goodness is identical with X’ is analytic.’’ This is another way of ex- 
pressing what the definition says, and by putting it in this way we can see one 
cause of confusion. For ‘‘the statement ‘goodness is identical with X’ is 
analytic’’ is itself most properly regarded as synthetic. In order to determine 
its truth, we must examine the ‘‘rules of the natural language.’’ This is an 
empirical matter. 

14 See pp. 459-460 above. 
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to some extent within the theory—this helps account for its per- 
sistence in spite of dubious premises. More literally, the definist 
in this case attempts to give a description’ of the referents of 
the term ‘‘goodness’’ in its common and historical use (pleasant- 
ness, conscience, etc.) ; and he tries to show that these referents 
are so related to the ‘‘last end of desire’’ that, on the real definition 
of ‘‘goodness’’ proposed, these referents are good, at least in 
certain respects. What is analytic of ‘‘goodness’’ according to 
ordinary uses is found analytically or synthetically to be good in 
various respects within the theory. Or each common notion after 
being specified is said to be analytic of a kind of goodness. In 
this way the definist tries to show that common uses of the term 
‘*goodness’’ implicitly refer to some X which serves to relate them. 
In this way also he tries to absorb within his theory as much of a 
common notion as is meaningful. If pure ambiguity is encoun- 
tered, he of course should point it out, although he may go on to 
argue that one use answers more nearly to what is in question than 
another. He may also dispose of some uses of value terms on 
grounds that they refer to doubtful entities, for example, to psy- 
chological ‘‘faculties’’ or a ‘‘general will.’’ In this respect, how- 
ever, his task is difficult. He must translate terms in ethical litera- 
ture into the languages of the social sciences, and he must even 
know the status of current theories in these fields so that he can 
weigh his own insights against the dicta of such theories. 
Generally speaking, the naturalist is like a scientist seeking an 
explanation. But let us beware. For as Professor Field points 
out, he has the task of explaining ordinary meanings in a way 
that other scientists do not. Although his definition is not con- 
ventional, it is also not basically decisional.‘* The reason for this 
is that a moral philosopher is interested in goodness in the ruling 
sense, and in the ruling principles of action. His task is not sci- 
entific in any strict sense, but is rather dialectical. The problem 
is more or less constantly to go from common meanings to X’s, 
and back again, in order to get the strongest meaningful inter- 
pretation of common usage and the moral experience to which it 
refers. Until this has been accomplished one can always question 
whether the naturalist’s principles are the final and decisive guides 
of action ; and this is to question his whole position. But although 
the point is crucial, it does not at all imply that the naturalist is 


15 Cf. Pepper, loc. cit. 
16 Perhaps vs. Philip Blair Rice, ‘‘ Definition in Value Theory,’’ this Jour- 


NAL, Vol. 44 (1947), pp. 57-67; cf. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 24-25, 72-73, 96-98, 
149-192. 
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so tied to common and past meanings that new aspects of value 
and obligation cannot be discovered. 


IV 


Finally, I want to point out in the above terms how naturalists, 
as I have described them, differ from emotivists and intuitionists. 

The chief point of difference between emotivism and naturalism 
is most readily discerned in the emotivist’s insistence that all 
definitions of ‘‘good’’ are ‘‘persuasive.’’ But in one sense nat- 
uralists need not disagree—this is the age-old sense in which ethics, 
and its definitions, are ‘‘practical.’’ 2" 

Emotivists, however, seem inclined to argue that since value 
terms have their practical use, they are persuasive in an additional 
sense; namely, no definition of any one of them is ‘‘objectively 
superior.’’ Of course if ‘‘superior’’ is defined in a certain way, 
one definition may be superior to another; and reasons may be 
offered which by their relevance will lead to the acceptance of a 
definition. But if after all reasons have been offered, acceptance 
is not granted, we can say only that ‘‘goodness’’ means something 
to one person which it does not mean to another. When someone 
says ‘‘the real meaning of ‘goodness’ is X,’’ he is only being per- 
suasive, however many reasons he offers. 

Emotivism in this latter sense is actually a kind of naturalism, 
a conventionalism, in which the normative significance of ethical 
statements is said to lie ultimately in the persuasive use of these 
statements; for from this point of view ‘‘supporting reasons’’ are 
normative to the extent that they are persuasive instruments. 
Emotivism interpreted in this way is as much a theory of ethics 
as any other; it is a theory constructed on one use of value terms. 
Naturalists will argue that it is a very limited analysis which lumps 
together all definitions of value terms under the title ‘‘ persuasive 
definitions,’’ and they will insist that this limitation is fatal. 

Let us turn to the intuitionist who insists that the term ‘‘good- 
ness’’ designates an indefinable property. He finds this indicated 
in the fact that if the term ‘‘goodness’’ means X, then if one says 
goodness is X, he says only X is X. But when one says goodness 
is X, he is not saying X is X. Thus the term ‘‘goodness’’ does 
not mean X, where X is any natural property. 

If the intuitionist argues in this way, I hope it is clear that the 
naturalist has a weapon. He can point out that when he says 
‘*goodness is X,’’ he is actually saying ‘‘goodness is X by the very 


17 Cf. Philip Blair Rice, ‘‘ Ethical Empiricism and its Crities,’’ Philosophi- 
cal Review, Vol. 62 (1953), pp. 355-373. 
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meaning of the terms’’ or ‘‘the term ‘goodness’ means X.’’ This 
is quite significant. But from this fact it by no means follows that 
goodness is a property distinct from natural properties. If some- 
one made this claim he would be committing a fallacy all his own. 
From the definist’s point of view, intuitionists have talked as if 
what is analytic of good can be clearly determined by examining 
ordinary language. And the definist may argue that by placing 
too much trust in ordinary language, intuitionists have neglected 
its implications and its complexity. 

In the end, of course, what I have said serves only to locate the 
issue which divides emotivists, intuitionists, and naturalists. More- 
over, the objection which I have considered, as well as the whole 
discussion of the naturalistic fallacy, contains a point of lasting 
significance: namely, a naturalist cannot prove his position by 
stating it. Viewed in this light most naturalists have been guilty 
of negligence; which accounts, I think, for the peculiar force and 
popularity of Professor Moore’s kind of criticism. The chief 
argument of this paper is that the soundness of any ethical position 
depends on how completely and accurately it explains the uses 
of value terms. The point is almost obvious, but it seems to have 
been rather consistently overlooked and in need of restatement. In 
this paper I have also attempted to delineate the general kind of 


‘‘explanatory account’’ which a naturalist undertakes to give. 
B. J. Diees 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IGNORANCE, FALSE BELIEF, AND 
UNCONSCIOUS DESIRE 


N this paper reasons will be given in support of the view that 

the concept of unconscious desire is dispensable and that the 
facts of human experience which are offered as evidence for the 
existence of unconscious desires may be better explained in terms 
of the concepts of ignorance or false belief. It will further be 
argued that the tendency to think in terms of the concept of un- 
conscious desire has been encouraged by false metaphysical theory 
and has had the effect of obscuring important issues in the field 
of ethics. 

A necessary preliminary to the major task of this paper will 
be a brief analysis of the concept of conscious desire. In such 
an analysis the following elements may be distinguished : 


1) The conscious representation of a possible future situation. 
2) The belief that this possible future situation, if brought 
into being, will be accompanied by a felt satisfaction on 
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the part of the agent and that the more remote future con- 
sequences of this situation will not entail dissatisfactions 
such as to offset the more immediate satisfaction. 

The belief that the future situation is attainable through 
a sequence of actions by the agent and that the sum of dis- 
satisfactions, if any, accompanying the performance of 
the actions necessary to the attainment of the goal are 


offset by the satisfactions accompanying its actual attain- 
ment.* 


If a person uses the term ‘‘conscious desire’? when any of 
these elements is absent, the rules governing the use of the term 
have been violated and the appropriateness of the particular 
usage is easily brought into question. If there were no conscious 
representation of a possible future state, one would hardly be 
tempted to speak of a conscious desire since this would involve 
the self-contradictory notion of a desire without an object, a de- 
sire which is not the desire of something. If the conscious rep- 
resentation of a future situation is not accompanied by a belief 
that this situation would be a source of satisfaction to the agent, 
the conscious state of the agent would have to be described by 
some such term as ‘‘indifference,’’ ‘‘aversion,’’ or ‘‘curiosity,’’ 
rather than by the term ‘‘desire.’’ If there is no belief in the 


attainability of the envisaged goal without undue sacrifice, the 
agent is commonly said to wish rather than to desire.’ 

Are these conditions not only necessary but also sufficient? 
It would appear so. I cannot conceive of any state of mind in 


1It is undoubtedly true that elements (2) and (3) are not completely 
separable in experience and that Dewey’s concept of the means-end con- 
tinuum is indispensable for a thorough analysis of concrete experience. I 
shall here ignore this complication, however, as unessential to the present 
argument. 

2It might be objected by reference to the case of alcoholics, drug ad- 
dicts, sex fiends, ete. that element (2) is not essential. In these cases it 
is sometimes maintained that the agent does desire a particular goal such 
as the drink or the drug or the sexual experience although he knows full 
well that the remote consequences of his acts will be detrimental to his 
best interests. However, it is notorious that in all such cases the agent 
denies that the term ‘‘desire’’ can be properly applied. He claims to be 
acting under a compulsion rather than from a desire. Moreover, his 
friends support this claim. It is only his enemies who reject it; and it 
is noteworthy that in rejecting it they insist that the man really does de- 
sire these goals on the grounds either that the man is so hopeless as not 
to be able to see what the consequences of his acts will be or that he is so 
base or dissolute that he does not care whether the consequences follow or 
not, which is merely another way of saying that the man does not believe 
that the act will have effects deterimental to his interests. 
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which these conditions are met which would not be described as 
a state of desire. I shall therefore allow this analysis to stand as 
the concept of conscious desire. 

It remains to be determined what is ordinarily understood 
by the term ‘‘unconscious desire.’’ The notion of unconscious 
desire is, I believe, used in two different ways. There is, on the 
one hand, the psychoanalytic use of the term according to which 
an unconscious desire is a formerly conscious desire now repressed. 
There is, on the other hand, a more general use of the term, ac- 
cording to which an unconscious desire is a species of psychic 
drive of which the individual has never been aware but of which 
he may become conscious in the course of experience. In either 
case, no one of the elements said to define conscious desire is 
present, from which it follows that the relationship between con- 
scious and unconscious desire is not that of two species to a 
genus. Conscious and unconscious desire are, in fact, two en- 
tirely independent phenomena. The use of a single term to de- 
note two entirely independent phenomena is in itself a confusing 
practice, and for this reason alone it would be wise to abandon 
the concept unconscious desire. 

There is, however, a still more weighty reason for abandoning 
the concept, and it is this more weighty reason which I wish to 
concentrate upon in this paper. It should be observed that 
whereas the existence of a conscious desire is for the agent a di- 
rectly observable phenomenon, the unconscious desire is an in- 
ferred entity, the evidence for which must lie either in the be- 
havior of the agent or in some past or future conscious states of the 
agent. I hope to show that the facts which are said to constitute 
evidence for the existence of unconscious desires are primarily 
of the latter sort and that what they do in fact give evidence 
for is not the existence of some unobservable psychic entity but 
rather a state of ignorance or false belief. If this is true, it is 
an important fact with wide ethical implications which the use 
of the concept of unconscious desire obscures. It is primarily 
for this reason that I recommend the abandonment of the concept 
of unconscious desire. 

In developing this view, I should like to deal first with the 
general concept of unconscious desire, that according to which 
an individual is motivated by desires of which he is now and has 
always been unconscious. Although it would be no difficult matter 
to discover instances in which the behavior of an agent is cited 
as evidence for the existence of unconscious desires, it should be 
clear that such evidence by itself is quite insufficient. Such 
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evidence reduces to the statement that the agent to whom the 
unconscious desire is imputed behaves in a manner comparable to 
that in which people who do consciously desire the same object 
behave. If that statement is unaccompanied by a report from 
the agent disclaiming conscious desire of the object, it constitutes 
good evidence for the existence of a conscious desire but in no way 
indicates the presence of an unconscious desire. If, on the other 
hand, the statement is accompanied by such a disclaimer and 
there is reason to believe that the agent is giving an honest re- 
port,® the evidence is still insufficient to establish the existence 
of an unconscious desire, since the very same evidence might 
just as well be used to establish the existence of a routine habit 
or an instinctive drive. We may therefore safely assume not 
only that evidence from the field of overt behavior is insufficient 
to establish the existence of an unconscious desire but that the 
data in terms of which the concept was originally formed do not 
lie in this field. 

The observable phenomena which do in fact lead to the as- 
sertion of the existence of unconscious desires are certain con- 
scious states of the desirer. A few instances will show that this 
is the case. (1) A high-school girl previously addicted to swing 
takes a course in music appreciation and discovers that Bach now 
gives her greater satisfaction than swing. This, she reports, 
is the music she really wanted to hear, the music she had always 
wanted to hear if only she had known it. (2) A man who de- 
sires a career in business becomes a successful businessman, takes 
up painting as a hobby, acquires a reputation as a painter, gives 
up his business, and henceforth devotes his energies to painting. 
Painting, he now reports, is what he had always wanted to do. 
He did not really want to be a businessman; he only thought he 
did. (3) A contented career woman gets married and bears 
children. Motherhood, she now declares, is her true vocation; 
only children can satisfy a woman’s deepest desires. (4) A 
student who had never thought of being a philosopher takes a 
course in philosophy because it is required for graduation. He 
discovers that the attempt to trace relationships between ideas is a 
highly gratifying experience. This, he declares, is what he had 


3QOne could, of course, deny that we ever could have sufficiently good 
reasons for believing that the agent is giving an honest report in such 
eases. Even if there were no instances in which the man had been shown 
to be dishonest, the generalization with respect to his honesty would carry 
less weight than the generalization against which it is set. This argument 
would be of the same general type as Hume’s argument against testimony 
offered in support of miracles. 
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always wanted to do; he thanks the instructor for having re- 
vealed to him his true desires. 

It will be noted that in each case where the agent speaks of be- 
coming aware of an unconscious desire, he might just as well speak 
of the emergence of a new desire. Later it will be explained why 
people find it so natural to describe these experiences as the coming 
to awareness of unconscious desires, but first it will be helpful to 
analyze them without recourse to mythology. Involved in the 
emergence of each new desire is a new belief, namely a belief that 
a certain type of experience which the agent is capable of repre- 
senting to himself is pleasure-producing and may be achieved with- 
out undue sacrifice. The occasion of this new belief is ordinarily 
an actual felt experience of a kind new to the agent, in which case 
it is founded upon ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance.’’ This is the case 
in all of the instances cited above. It can and does also happen, 
of course, that the new belief emerges as the result of reflection 
upon familiar facts or established inductive generalizations about 
human reactions. For instance, the girl in the first example above 
might come to believe that classical music would produce a greater 
satisfaction than swing by reflecting upon the fact that many of 
her school-mates who had been exposed to classical music found 
it more satisfying than swing and that in most things her interests 
and aptitudes are not unlike those of her school-mates. Whether 
this will have the effect of redirecting her desires depends upon 
the weight she gives to such generalizations and the consequent 
strength of the new belief. But whether the occasion of that new 
belief be ‘‘knowledge by acquaintance’’ or ‘‘knowledge about,’’ an 
actual felt experience or reflection upon already familiar facts of 
human experience, it is impossible to conceive the emergence of a 
new desire without reference to some such conscious belief. 

In the train of this new belief there sometimes comes a recogni- 
tion of the falsity of an old belief associated with an old desire. 
The businessman-painter, for example, now recognizes that he was 
mistaken in supposing that a career in business is capable of bring- 
ing him the greatest available satisfactions. At other times, as 
in the example of the student who took up philosophy, the new 
belief would be more properly said not to replace an old belief but 
to fill a void or a gap. In the one case, an old belief is discarded 
as false; in the other, the field of knowledge has been expanded 
and the field of ignorance narrowed. I therefore conclude that 
the alleged unconscious desire is in fact nothing other than a state 
of false belief or ignorance. 


The psychoanalytic use of the concept of unconscious desire, 
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that according to which an unconscious desire means a ‘‘repressed 
desire,’’ is somewhat more complex than the use we have just de- 
scribed. The actually observable phenomena in terms of which a 
repressed desire is postulated are, however, once again phenomena 
which do in fact prove nothing more than ignorance or false know- 
ledge. The only essential difference between a repressed desire 
and an unconscious desire in the more general sense of the term 
consists in the fact that the ignorance or false knowledge which 
leads to the postulation of repressed desires includes ignorance or 
false knowledge with respect to certain past conscious experiences 
of the agent. 

This can best be shown in the following way. It is well known 
that the psychoanalyst considers a repressed desire as an originally 
conscious desire frustrated during the course of experience. It is 
also well known that the psychoanalyst is dealing with abnormal 
behavior. The contrast between the reactions of normal and ab- 
normal persons when their desires are frustrated should therefore 
give us a clue to the use of the term repressed desire. When in the 
experience of a normal person a desire is frustrated, that is to say, 
when he learns that the attempt to achieve a goal involves an undue 
sacrifice, the desire simply drops out of his experience. He will 
remember that he had once desired this particular goal and he may 
even ‘‘wish’’ that it were still possible for him to attain it. But 
he is not unduly disturbed in learning that the goal is unattainable 
without undue sacrifice because he still has the capacity to take 
up other goals. He does not come to feel that life is empty, he 
does not withdraw into himself, he does not rage against unjust 
fortune, he does not appeal to God or feel guilty. He does not shy 
away from those who tease him about his former naiveté or hint 
that he once had desires which it is usually painful to avow. In 
the case of abnormal persons, however, the frustration of desire 
leads to different types of behavior and different types of future 
conscious states. To say that a person is motivated by a repressed 
desire is to say that the frustration of a once conscious desire has 
led in his case to certain definable modes of behavior and subse- 
quent conscious states which are considered abnormal. He cannot 
easily recall the formerly conscious desire, he feels that life has 
lost its meaning, he cannot bear criticism from others, etc., etc. 

There is no reason to suppose that the once conscious desire now 
continues to exist, unchanged, in some secret compartment of the 
mind. The problem is not to discover some esoteric technique for 
peering into this secret compartment of the mind where the for- 
merly conscious desire is said to be hidden but rather to discover 
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(1) why that particular frustration led to this particular type of 
behavior and conscious experience and (2) in what way this latter 
type of behavior and experience may be controlled and modified. 
The answer to the first of these problems is in principle quite simple. 
The frustration of conscious desires leads to abnormal types of 
behavior in some cases because the agent’s fund of knowledge and 
experience at the time of the frustration was not rich enough to 
insure the easy transition to other pursuits. The solution to the 
second of these problems is no more difficult in principle. The 
patient’s abnormal behavior is controlled and modified by the appli- 
cation of techniques for effecting recall of the frustrating experi- 
ences or for forcing the patient to relive crucial experiences of a 
similar type under the watchful and helpful eyes of the analyst. 
The patient must once again as an adult face the facts which he 
was unable or unwilling to face as a child, and from a realistic 
facing of these facts as an adult with the adult’s richer fund of 
knowledge and experience he must go to more normal modes of be- 
havior. The notion of repressed desire is therefore of a piece with 
the more general notion of unconscious desire. In the one case, 
as in the other, the observable phenomena giving rise to the concept 
may be more clearly and simply dealt with in terms of the notions 
of ignorance and false belief.‘ 

If the analysis of the emergence of new desires as stated above 
is correct, why do so many people, philosophers as well as non- 
philosophers, persist in using these experiences as evidence for the 
existence of unconscious desires and why is this practice a cause for 
alarm? The answer is in two parts. First, there is a time-honored 
metaphysical theory which, though finally discarded by philos- 
ophers, continues to form the psychological background of much 
of their thinking and which has never ceased to reign unchecked 
in the popular imagination. I am referring to the Platonic-Aris- 
totelian view according to which man has an ‘‘original’’ nature 
consisting of a hierarchically organized and harmoniously inte- 
grated set of desires waiting to be discovered and realized during 
the course of experience. Man does not really want to listen to 
classical music, to solve logical problems, or to own an automobile. 
What he really wants is the happiness or satisfaction which these 


4I have said nothing about the methods and techniques which psycho- 
analysts use in order to discover what particular desires have been frus- 
trated. It should be clear that none of these presupposes the existence of 
unconscious desires. If dream interpretation, for instance, makes it possible 
for the analyst to reconstruct the early experience of the patient, this is 
for the simple reason that the analyst knows by generalization or by de- 
duction from established generalizations that certain types of frustrated 
experience have as causal effects certain types of dream life. 
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situations bring. Whenever a man comes to understand that a 
particular type of goal-directed behavior does not lead to happiness 
or satisfaction, he abandons that goal in favor of another. The 
desire to listen to classical music, to reflect on philosophical prob- 
lems, or to own an automobile comes and goes, but the desire to be 
happy remains constant and therefore belongs at the top of the 
hierarchy. So the argument goes. Now, it is certainly true that 
the tendency to abandon goals when one no longer believes that 
they are attainable or satisfaction-producing is a relatively constant 
factor in human behavior. There is, however, no logical justifi- 
cation for treating this tendency as a desire for happiness, nor a 
fortiori a pre-existing desire. A tendency is not a psychic entity; 
the term is purely dispositional and has no legitimate use except 
in the description and prediction of observable phenomena. As 
for happiness, it is surely not the object of a desire, much less the 
object of a non-existing master desire; all desires are desires of 
particular situations. 

That human beings do have desires, that new desires do emerge 
in the course of experience, and that old ones are modified or re- 
jected are observable facts. That new desires emerge and that 
old ones are modified or rejected as men acquire greater knowledge 
and experience are also observable facts. But to argue from these 
facts to the existence of pre-existing but unconscious desires and 
to fixed future goals is to obscure the fact that moral progress con- 
sists largely in the increase of ordinary empirical knowledge and 
the summation of experience as well as to perpetuate the vain and 
frustrating pursuit of non-existing metaphysical entities. There 
are no royal shortcuts to happiness reserved for the metaphysical. 

The second part of the answer to the problem has to do with a 
theoretical consequence of the more general metaphysical theory 
which Ryle has so aptly called ‘‘the theory of the ghost in the 
machine.’’ Again, in the popular imagination and unfortunately 
in the more sophisticated imaginations of those of us who should 
and do on certain occasions know better this theory also operates. 
It is difficult to resist the temptation to postulate a prior psychic 
causal factor for every psychic event. If a new desire emerges 
in the course of experience, so we tend to think, either it must have 
a prior psychic event as cause or else it must itself always have 
existed. Since the new beliefs which do in fact explain the emer- 
gence of the new desire are contemporary with the emergence of the 
desire, they cannot be causal determinants in the required sense 
and therefore the desire must always have existed. In the pres- 
ent state of philosophy it is hardly necessary to elaborate upon the 
invalidity of such an inference. The danger to which it leads 
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does, however, deserve pointing out. Apart from its effect in 
reinforcing the Platonic-Aristotelian metaphysic of desire, this 
theory has the further effect of leading one along the slippery slope 
to voluntarism and to some of the cruder versions of pragmatism. 
If the new desire is said to have been unconsciously present from 
the beginning, nothing is more natural than to interpret the know- 
ledge which led to the emergence of the new desire as a mere inci- 
dent in the unfolding or realization of unconscious drives. I there- 
fore conclude that the concept of unconscious desire is not only an 
unjustifiable abuse of language and a source of theoretical con- 
fusion but also an invitation to the perpetuation of ignorance and 
moral debility. 
Rosert G. OLson 
University oF MicHIGgaN 


A CLASHING OF SYMBOLS: LIMITATIONS OF THE 
CONCEPT OF EXISTENCE IN VALUE THEORY 


NE may grant, even insist on, all the goods that recent devel- 
opments in both the natural sciences and symbolic logic have 
conferred on the enterprise of rigorous and precise thinking, but 
one must also recognize that these developments have often been as- 
sociated with the idea that since language is most commonly used to 
describe existence, this is its only use, or, at least, its only impor- 
tant use. Any other area of reality, e.g., that concerned with es- 
thetic values, is ‘‘too ineffable for words’’ and may be dismissed by 
relegation to some such basket concept as ‘‘the emotive,’’ ‘‘the ex- 
pressive,’’ ‘‘the pictorial,’’ or ‘‘the volitional-motivational.’’ This 
idea has seeped through the fabric of our culture with the result 
that art has come to be associated in the public mind with a kind of 
froth, or superficial decoration of life’s essential business. In fact, 
the domain of value, including the categories and concepts neces- 
sary to make it intelligible, and the objects in which it is best 
realized, is treated as not real, illusory, insignificant. Where ex- 
istence alone carries the respectable passport of reality, the scien- 
tist becomes, in the public imagination, the chief executive. 
Emphasis on existence as the reality has made inane most of 
the writings of logical positivists and logical empiricists whenever 
they touch on the matter of value, whether esthetic or ethical. 
Persuaded by the same emphasis, many people have convinced 
themselves that art is, at best, a pastime and, at worst, disreputable. 
How does one make intelligible the claim that art is not only 
not unreal but that it is a distinct instance of the fully real? The 
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answer to this question will, I think, also suggest an answer to an- 
other vexing problem, namely, the problem of the extent to which 
natural science is capable of supplying the guiding ideas by which 
modern culture may maintain itself. 

My argument is that everything in the universe which is real 
has two distinguishable aspects, existence and value; and that the 
concepts or categories necessary to render each of these aspects in- 
telligible differ. For example, to deal fruitfully with things as 
existences involves the use of concepts which are fundamentally 
capable of quantitative measurement, such as space, time, cause, 
and motion; whereas concepts adequate to deal with values are 
fundamentally qualitative, such as color, tone, form, and feeling. 
In these terms to be unreal means to be an abstraction from the con- 
crete object ' which is both an existent and a value. Science, deal- 
ing with things as existences, is abstract; any dealing with realities 
insofar as their qualitative (color-tone) aspects are disregarded 
or merely broken down into measurable quantities is an abstrac- 
tion regardless of the level at which this abstraction may take 
place. To deal with realities means to confront both the space- 
time and the color-tone aspects of things. This, incidentally, 
is the best sense I can make of those traditional views which 
hold that the real is the complete. Insofar as science is abstract 
and must concern itself with description of what is, it will not 
be able to furnish culture with adequate guiding ideas. Even 
scientific method issues in nothing but descriptions in value theory. 
To recognize this will at least save one from exploring barren 
grounds for adequate interpretive ideas in esthetics and ethics. 

I suspect that no one has ever worked out concepts or cate- 
gories adequate to render intelligible objects as values.? But I 
am convinced that the best place to turn in order to find examples 


1 By ‘‘conerete object’’ I mean an individual, i. e., an instance of a uni- 
versal. The realization, in concrete objective form, of a universal is an indi- 
vidual. 

2 The best account I have seen is in E. Jordan’s The Aesthetic Object (The 
Principia Press, Evanston, Ill., 1937). In this book Jordan writes: ‘‘ Every 
object of experience can be explained through the terms of the classification 
schemes of the ‘sciences,’ that is to say that every object of e  srience gets 
its signification as a natural fact through the representation of i. 1 terms of 
quantity, quality, cause, time, space, etc. And for purposes of contemplation 
of the object, the same object, there exists a set of terms more or less ade- 
quate through which the object is represented as a fact of value. That is to 
say, it is possible, or will be possible when the categories are determined, to 
give an adequate expression of the significance of the object in terms of form, 
line, mass, color, tone, etc.’’ (p. 95). 
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of value objects is the realm of art,® because the substance of 
art objects is precisely what value categories design or desig- 
nate, i.e., feeling, form, color, tone, rhythm, ete. If to be real 
involves existence and value, and art objects are, as I have as- 
serted, embodiments of the stuff of value, then they should be 
capable of being analyzed, explained, and comprehended in a 
way far surpassing anything which might possibly come from 
the familiar treatment given them by so much of modern philo- 
sophic theory, i., relegation to the unspeakable realm of emo- 
tions—from which thicket the art critic returns with some ghostly 
revelation of the artist’s state of mind, which of course might 
well have been anything at all. 

Under the heady influence of contemporary stress on symbols 
many artists have embraced the notion that art is essentially 
symbolic; the only philosophers who have been so seduced are 
those who bow themselves out of value discussion with gracious 
phrases about ‘‘the pictorial’? and ‘‘the emotional.’’ There are 
also those who have avoided seduction by definition.* The tre- 
mendous importance of artists for civilization flows, in part, from 
the fact that culture consists, to a great extent, of ‘‘ideas’’ 
which, even if first formulated by philosophers, scientists, states- 
men, and economists, are given form by works of art and are 
then negotiable throughout the entire populace. Even artists’ 
catch-phrases have shocking impact on popular thought. If 
such phrases be misleading much damage may be done to the 
entire cultural fabric. 


The notion that art is essentially symbolic is misleading. 
One reason for this is that most of us think of a symbol as being 
a second-class reality, one which borrows its meaning from that 
to which it refers.. It is often concluded from this that art is 


8 Perhaps some day politics will be the place to turn to; when that day 
comes politics and art will be operating on the same principles. 

.*In these instances ‘‘symbol’’ has been redefined to give it a special 
meaning. 

5 Webster defines a symbol as ‘‘that which stands for or suggests some- 
thing else.’’ Reichenbach, who equates symbols with conventional signs, says: 
‘*What makes (things) signs is the intermediary position they occupy be- 
tween an object and a sign user, i.e., a person... .’’ Quine writes: ‘‘It is 
as an aid to establishing implications that we then proceed to mutilate and 
distort the statements, introducing schematic letters in order to bring out 
relevant skeletal structures, and translating varied words into a few fixed 
symbols.’’ Of course the use of the word ‘‘symbol’’ by any particular author 
may avoid the dangers of common usage by giving the word a special defini- 
tion; e.g., Professor Langer defines a symbol as ‘‘any device whereby we are 
enabled to make an abstraction.’? And Professor Whitehead says: ‘‘ The 
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somehow unreal and, therefore, undeserving of the serious con- 
sideration which is reserved for science, business, and religion. 
To treat art as a symbol is misleading in a second way closely 
connected with the first. This way has its source in the fact 
that works of art are generally considered to be self-referent, 
ie., not taken to refer to anything except themselves, whereas 
symbols do refer to whatever it is they symbolize. Thus to the 
initial danger of deprecating art may be added that of the falsi- 
fication of the nature of both art and symbol, by mistakenly 
identifying the two. 

I have argued above that to be real means more than to ex- 
ist, that reality is the union of existence and value. In these 
terms I should insist that a work of art is real, and real without 
deriving its reality from something else—as symbols do. A work 
of art means what it is and is what it means, not something else. 
One does not see through a work of art to any other thing. 
Works of art do not stand for meanings in the apprehending 
mind, but are meanings in the world to which minds must go 
for apprehension. When words, for instance, are used as sym- 
bols, the usage is practical or scientific, and these words are 
specifications of, or expressions about, objects, not, as in art, the 
creation or realization of objects. It is false to treat the de- 
scription of Egdon Heath as a symbol for gloom or gloomy feel- 
ings—what is there is gloom objectified. 

There is another difficulty in thinking of art as essentially 
symbolic. Symbols are passive bearers of meaning, quite trans- 
parent in themselves, whereas works of art, and even their ele- 
ments, are characteristically active. For example, to treat the 
words of a poem as symbols makes it difficult to account for their 
suggestiveness. For if words are passive symbols they would be 
too feeble to carry the actuating and designing force they so 
obviously do carry in art. A word in a poem determines the 
structure of its surrounding words and radiates to the ambit of 
the poem. In fact, the activity of a word or a few words in a 
poem (or a line in painting, or a tone in music) is such that once 
the artist has set down the first few, the structure of the whole 
receives its essential and characteristic design. What is created 
by a work of art is an individual. When words come together 
in a poem the object they create is new and different from the 


human mind is functioning symbolically when some components of its experi- 
ence elicit consciousness, beliefs, emotions, and usages, respecting other com- 
ponents of its experience. The former set of components are the ‘symbols,’ 
and the latter set constitute the ‘meaning of the symbols.’ ’’ 
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things supposed to be symbolized by the words, just as a family— 
as an individual—differs from its constituent members. 

I am asserting, then, that a work of art is real. It is an 
individual, a real constituent of the universe, and, as such, plays 
a vital part in the determination of that universe. In other 
words, a work of art is an instance of reality, not a symbol some- 
how standing for it; and the categories and concepts capable of 
rendering art objects intelligible will have to extend beyond the 
domain of existence and the quantitative into that of value and 
the qualitative. 


Rosert D. Mack 
ConNECTICUT COLLEGE 
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Kant’s Weltanschauung. Ricuarp Kroner. English Translation 


by John E. Smith. University of Chicago Press [1956]. xi, 
118 pp. $2.00. 


Richard Kroner’s Kant’s Weltanschauwng, originally published 
in Germany more than forty years ago (Tiibingen, 1914), has now 
finally appeared in an English translation by John E. Smith. The 
smallness of the book does not detract from its importance. From 
its first publication it was recognized as one of the ablest introduc- 
tions to Kant’s method and ways of thinking, as this was repre- 
sented by the so-called Heidelberg School of Neo-Kantians (espe- 
cially in contradistinction to the Marburg School, which had placed 
emphasis primarily on Kant’s first Critique). This School, instead 
of getting lost in the intricacies of Kant’s epistemology and (so- 
called) scepticism, insisted that the raison d’étre for Kant’s entire 
outlook on life, and therefore the key to his philosophy, was to be 
found in his ethical interest and in what Kant himself had called 
the ‘‘ primacy of the practical (i.e., moral) reason.’’ 

Kroner’s little book tries to make this position explicit and does 
so, in the main, without specific quotations from Kant’s own writ- 
ings, while at the same time making use of much of Kant’s term- 
inology ; thus giving the flavor of Kant without letting the reader 
get involved (and lost) in the detailed aspects of Kant’s own—often 
labored and mostly difficult—arguments. The Kant-novice will 
find this most helpful. And even the careful student of Kant may 
profit from a perusal of this tract. 


That, despite the almost universal major attention paid by 
philosophers to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, his own primary 
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and major interest lay in the field of ethics—yes, that his entire 
philosophy is rooted in his aim to secure for man’s moral worth and 
dignity a solid (and, as he thought, impregnable) foundation,— 
this really should no longer be a matter of dispute among philos- 
ophers. For, despite the conflicts among the so-called Kantian 
Schools, it was Kant himself who settled this matter once and for all 
in his own words and in unequivocal language (and in more places 
than one). He confirms it in many of his letters as well as in his 
major books. The first Critique itself, despite its own title and 
major content, contains Kant’s declaration concerning ‘‘this su- 
periority which moral philosophy has over all other occupations of 
reason’’ (Norman Kemp Smith translation, p. 658). 

On this point, then, Kroner’s interpretation rests on the solid 
ground of Kant’s own indisputable testimony. That Kant’s posi- 
tion looks very different when viewed from this angle (from the 
way it does when the first Critique is made not merely the point 
of departure, but the be-all and end-all of Kantian thought), will be 
obvious to any serious student. To this extent, then, the appear- 
ance of Kroner’s little book in English should aid greatly in pro- 
ducing a more factually Kantian reading, understanding, and in- 
terpretation of Kant. 

Yet, a word of warning is in order. Despite Kroner’s almost 
heroic attempt to present only what he sincerely believes to be 
Kant’s own position and Weltanschauung, it is, of course, impos- 
sible for him to do so without aspects of his own philosophical point 
of view cropping up—even if unconsciously. When, for example, 
Kroner writes (on p. 47) that ‘‘It seems that a Weltanschauung 
which refuses to take an absolute position cannot be a Weltanschau- 
ung at all, since the very meaning and function of Weltanschauung 
is to view existence from an absolute standpoint,’’ he is thereby 
taking a position which may be good Kroner-philosophy, but which 
it is most dubious to ascribe to Kant. And when Kroner (on p. 
85) writes that ‘‘In his [viz., Kant’s] Weltanschauung we can 
find an unsystematic, even an antisystematic tendency. It is pre- 
cisely because of this feature that it is more accurate to speak of 
Kant’s Weltanschauung and not of his system,’’ such a statement 
would seem to assume a closedness and finality for ‘‘system’’ and 
for ‘‘systematic procedures’’ for which there seems to be little 
reason (let alone evidence), except the dogmatic assumption of the 
author. Does a system have to be absolute, complete, perfect, and 
logically air-tight? And, if so, why? May not a serious under- 
taking to develop what Kroner calls a* Weltanschauwung—within the 
limitations which it may recognize as inevitable because in the na- 
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ture of things (such, for example, as the recognition of man’s 
finitude and consequently of the finite limitations of his knowledge) 
—be just as ‘‘systematic’’? Does a philosophic system, in order 
to qualify as a system, have to be closed? If this were the case, 
there ought never to be any philosophic systems! (The reviewer 
realizes, of course, that he takes this position also from a—more or 
less specifice—philosophical standpoint.) 

One more question. Is it possible, in Kant’s sense of the term, 
to speak of the ‘‘objectivity’’ of the thing-in-itself at all (as Kroner 
does, pp. 93 ff.)? If one does so, is this not suddenly to use ‘‘ob- 
jectivity’’ in a completely different sense of the word? And, if 
this is the case, is the use of the word then not misleading? 

Despite such minor problems, this is a useful little book, which 
should contribute much to a more over-all view of Kant’s philosophy 
than has been customary. Mr. Smith’s translation is, on the 
whole, excellent. 


PauL ARTHUR SCHILPP 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Evolution of Human Nature. C. Jupson Herrick. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1956. x, 506 pp. $7.50. 


Contemporary philosophical analysis heralds the divorce be- 
tween philosophy and psychology. It dismisses the attempt of 
other philosophers to introduce into discussions of meaning or value 
the findings of science. The main problem for philosophy is sup- 
posed to be the articulation of the ‘‘logic of use’’ independently 
of what science tells us about man or the world. Philosophers 
must only mind language; they need pay little heed to scientific 
accounts of behavior. 

But what is to be said about scientists who refuse to mind their 
linguistic manners and who commit all the ‘‘howlers’’ in the new 
book of rules? This book is a good case in point; for it breaks 
down the border lines between philosophy and science. Hence, 
it should have direct relevance to the discussions of the role of 
science in philosophy. Mr. Herrick is a distinguished neurologist 
and psychobiologist who has lived through the revolution in physics 
and has seen the full growth and development of the behavioral 
sciences. Here is a scientist redefining value and making moral 
recommendations in terms of a theory of human behavior. Shall 
he be run out of science for violating the ‘‘logic of use’’? Shall 
he be censored for ‘‘misuse’’ of terms? Or is the lobotomy per- 


formed on free definition in philosophy not to be performed on 
science ? 
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American philosophers of a pragmatic stripe, of course, have 
been willing to incorporate the findings of the social and life 
sciences into their inquiries. Indeed, both Dewey and Mead may 
claim that their major philosophical contributions have been to the 
development of a new theory of experience. Mr. Herrick is one 
who has had a long and continuing interest in philosophical prob- 
lems. One might argue that what Herrick is doing is not science. 
But where do you draw the line? At any rate, naturalistic philos- 
ophers especially will find considerable interest in what he has to 
say, and others will find that this book is a valuable interpretation 
of recent research developments. 

The stated purpose of The Evolution of Human Nature is to 
show what some of the available knowledge about human nature 
means for the guidance of human conduct. There are general bio- 
logical principles of successful living which apply to all animals, 
but every species has its own special patterns of good behavior. 
All human capacities, activities, and experiences are biological 
functions whatever else they may be. Human conduct must con- 
form to the natural laws of the world and of human nature. 

Part I of this work is on the ‘‘evolution of behavior’’ and Part 
II on the ‘‘evolution of brains.’’ This book throws much light on 
the mind-body problem. It contains a theory of experience and 
consciousness, reflections on mechanism, teleology, field theory, 
value, the methods of the social sciences, and some metaphysical 
speculations on the universe. 

‘‘The behaving body is a mechanism which transforms material 
and energy derived from the outside and returns these to the en- 
vironment in altered form. This is an active process involving ex- 
penditure of energy. These activities, like all other mechanisms, 
are directive. The ends toward which they are directed are, first, 
the survival of the individual and the species to which it belongs, 
and, second, the largest possible satisfaction of needs and desires’’ 
(p. 64). The human organism is a living mechanism; it is self- 
sustaining, an open system, reproducing itself, self-directing, cre- 
ative, and conscious. Ultimately, the ‘‘mind’’ is the body in action. 

The distinctive fact about man is the evolution of an advanced 
nervous system, enabling him to devise and use tools and symbols 
and engage in semantic processes of reasoning. The elementary 
function of the nervous system and cortex, however, is the mainte- 
nance and integration of the individual as a whole. But each corti- 
cal act is viewed by Herrick ‘‘as part of a larger operation con- 
sidered as a dynamic equilibrated system which is continuously 
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active and continuously acted upon by intercurrent influences origi- 
nating outside or inside the body’’ (p. 418). 

There are two closely related functions of behavioral processes in 
which the nervous system plays a central role. First, there is in- 
tegration—the maintenance of the internal regulation of the organ- 
ism on successive levels. (The integrative series culminates in 
human conception, thinking, sentiment, and volition.) Second, 
the analytic function—the receiving and sorting of external sen- 
sations and perceptions to enable the organism to select the ap- 
propriate response for adjustment to the situation. 

Very detailed information on brain structure is also included in 
this book. But Mr. Herrick is no reductionist. Any theory of 
behavior must take into account conscious purpose, for most be- 
havior is somehow motivated by the idea of value. ‘‘ Value is de- 
fined as the relation between an interest, desire, or need and the 
thing which satisfies the craving’’ (p. 156). Both meanings and 
values are said to determine the scope and quality of an organism’s 
adaptive and constructive life; but Herrick warns that ‘‘meanings 
and values . . . may not be consciously recognized as such by the 
animal experiencing them’’ (p. 139). Mr. Herrick complains that 
most of the literature on the subject of value is on the psycho- 
logical or philosophical level; that is, the values considered are 
strictly conceptual. He notes that underlying these concepts ‘‘there 
is a vast domain of organic needs and satisfactions that never 
emerge into consciousness’ (p. 136). These biological factors 
(along with social factors) play a much larger role than is usually 
recognized in determining the values we desire and the steps we 
take to get them. Hence, he thinks that biology is the logical place 
to begin any investigation of values. 

The implications of Mr. Herrick’s work is that philosophers 
might examine with profit the extensive work within the behavioral 
sciences. For instance, light might be thrown on some of the cur- 
rent questions discussed in Analysis and Mind, such as the rela- 
tions between motive and cause, or the nature of ‘‘use.’’ It is 
interesting to see Mr. Herrick continually talking about the ‘‘func- 
tions’’ and ‘‘uses’’ of concepts in life activity (or again functional- 
ists in anthropology and sociology talking about the ‘‘uses’’ of lan- 
guage in a culture or social system). These ‘‘uses’’ are much more 
profound than ‘‘use’’ purely on the linguistic level. The relation 
between a language stratum and the conditions and functions of 
language in life is here at issue. Can one fully understand the 
proper ‘‘logic of use’’ without widening the context beyond the 
common-sense use of terms? Works such as these are in no way 
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substitutes for phenomenological or logical analyses. But if mere 
reductive analysis is to be avoided, so is the seductive motto now 
current among semanticists: If we close our eyes and stop our ears, 
we shall see no evil and hear no evil, and hence say no evil. But 
what is likely to result from this method is that eventually one 
may be unable to say anything significant at all. Mr. Herrick’s 
book does enable us to open our eyes and ears to man in nature. 
And to this reviewer, at least, it provides an important empirical 
aid in clarifying some of the current philosophical problems by 
placing them in proper perspective. 


Paut W. Kurtz 
TRINITY COLLEGE 
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We have received from the editors of Wittgenstein’s unpub- 
lished writings the following letter, which we gladly publish. 

The editors of the Journal regret that they were not aware of 
the existence of a more trustworthy text of the notes by Wittgen- 
stein published in the Journal of April 25 and which they pub- 
lished without consulting the editors of Wittgenstein’s manuscript. 

We call the reader’s attention to the fact that a carefully edited 
volume of Wittgenstein’s early writings will appear in the near 
future. 

27, St. John Street, 
Oxford. 
15th June, 1957. 


Gentlemen, 


We note the publication, in the issue of the Journal of Philos- 
ophy, dated April 25th, of some notes on logic given to Bertrand 
Russell by Wittgenstein in 1913. Readers ought perhaps to be 
warned that the arrangement is completely different from that of 
the scripts as Wittgenstein gave them to Russell, and that the text 
is not wholly trustworthy. To give one example, Mr. Costello has 
printed as part of Wittgenstein’s text an expression of doubt set 
against Wittgenstein’s paragraph by Russell. Readers will notice 
mistakes, e.g. in the remarks on the definition of logical constants ; 
these should be ascribed to Mr. Costello’s faulty text. 

Wittgenstein left the copyright in his unpublished writings to 
us, with absolute discretion as to what should be published; we 
drew attention to this in a letter published in Mind and the 
Philosophical Review in October 1951. We hoped to discourage 
unauthorized publication; the danger of incorrect versions is ob- 
vious. 

We feel doubtful about the merits or usefulness of these notes, 
at least if they are not accompanied by further material to explain 
their obscurities. We do not recommend students of the Tractatus 
(in which what is good in these notes was used) to try to use 
them to interpret it. 

We propose to publish a volume of Wittgenstein’s early writings 
in the near future. 


To the Editors, 

The Journal of 

Philosophy 
G. E. M. Anscombe 
R. Rhees 
G. H. von Wright 
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